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Foreign Schools 


HE MISSIONARIES are spoken of 


Ss 
Lay as ‘‘foreigners”. . The schools thei? 
Ri children attend are ‘‘foreign 


schools.’’ 

The education of missionaries’ children is a 
difficult problem to solve for their parents. 
They must provide their own schools—prim- 
ary, intermediate, and if possible high schools. 
In small outlying mission stations, the number 
of children of school age may be only one, 
two, four, six, and the teacher or teachers 
are the mothers. If there are as many as 
ten children, the parents. may be able to 
employ a teacher from America. In whatever 
way it is done the children must be prepared 
to enter higher grades in other schools, 

Well trained teachers from America can 
be secured on a three year term. Mission 
boards co-operate to help maintain these 
schools. In addition the cost to. the parents 
is from five to’ seven dollars per month per. 
pupil for tuition only. Finances in our foreign 
schools are difficult and the equipment some- 
what meagre, but with good teachers and the 
background and home conditions better than 
those of the average pupil in America, satis- 
factory results are obtained. 

Since a very large proportion of the mission- 
aries are graduates of colleges, universities, or 
technical schools, it is to be expected that the 
percentage of ‘their children going to these 
schools is large. In the largest mission in 


Korea, out of 189 children who are sixteen 
years of age or over, 51% are still in school. 
Nearly all of these, of course, are among the 
children who have been born during the 
second quarter of a céntury of the history 
of the Mission. Sixty eight of them are listed 
as being in twenty seven colleges, universities, 
seminaries, medical and nursing schools, ete, 
of whom fifteen are in the College of Wooster 
and six in the University of California. 

Indirectly these foreign schools among the 
missionaries, are missionary training schools. 
Among the children of the Mission referred 
to above, 20 are missionaries, 7 are pastors’ 
wives, 11 are in theological seminaries and 
Bible schools,-a total of 44 which is 28% of 
the total of 189. The number of missionaries, 
pastors, and pastors wives is 35.6% of the 
number (93) who have finished their school 
course. 

Nearly all the missionaries who have chil- 
dren, put their savings if any, into the educa- 
tion of their children. Even so, it would not 
be possible for the most of these children 
to have a higher education were it not for the 
financial help that church, mission boards, 
colleges and friends of the missionaries give. 
Gifts to foreign schools on mission fields 
relieve the financial burden upon the parents, 
make the maintenance of these schools possi- 
ble, and prevent the early separation of the 
children from their homes. 
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The Pyengyang Foreign School 


R. O. REINER 


2 Ag LE PYENGYANG Foreign School has 
= Fa just completed its thirty-fifth year of 
service. During this time 425 hoys 
=| and girls have received more or less 
of cir Grammar School and High School 
education, some taking nearly the whole of 
the twelve years, others spending but a few 
brief months in the school. Measured quanti- 
tively, the output has been insignificant, many 
schools in America graduating many more 
than this number annually. Fortunately, 
quantitative tests, when applied to the results 
of education are no more valid than when 
applied to character formation, to morality or 
to religion. Numbers simply do not count in 
the actual business of living. Just as in the 
kingdom of God, one with Him is a majority, 
so in the economy of the world, one red- 
blooded man or woman with genuine convic- 
tions and with the ability to infuse them into 
the life of men, is worth more than a host 
of those who simply drift with the tide. One 
St. Augustine, one Martin Luther, one John 
Wesley, one St. Paul often means more to 
the world than the whole remaining popula- 
tion of his land. Whether from the students 
of the school such a leader shall arise we 
know not, but of this we are certain, that 
many earnest, consecrated servants of the 
Lord Jesus Christ have received an impetus 
from the school which will make itself felt 
throughout the Church in the years to come. 
And with this conviction we do not hesitate to 
say that the work of the past thirty-five years 
has been a unique one for which we are all 
grateful to God. 

The school began in a very humble way in 
June 1900 when Miss Ogilvy, now Mrs. C. D. 
Morris, opened the first session with six small 
children ranging in ages from three to seven. 
They met in a very small, Korean, tile-roof, 
mud-wall building. The equipment consisted 
of a single table, a few chairs, an alarm clock 


and a hand bell, with few of the common 
supplies which make up a school. What they 
lacked in equipment and numbers, they made 
up in enthusiasm, and the school for that first 
session was a grand success. Wiihin a few 
years requests were received for permission to 
enroll children from other Stations and this 
led eventually to ihe erection of the first dor- 
mitory building in 1914. Thls building soon 
became so inadequate that in 1921 its capacity 
was doubled. A second building had to be 
erected in 1980 to accommodate the increasing 
numbers and to provide separate quarters for 
boys and girls. Finally in 1934, the Girls’ 
Dormitory was altered again and enlarged so 
as to allow for any future developments and to 
provide a home for all the teachers. 

The enrolment for the past year has been 
one of the largest in our history. Of the 121 
enrolled, 77 reside in Korea, 27 in China, 12 in 
Manchuria and 8 in Japan while two were en- 
rolled as from the U.S. A. In both the High 
School and Grammar School, large classes 
were graduated, 19 from the former and 20 
from the latter. As in years past, practically 
all of the High School students are entering 
college, the choices ranging from Maine and 
Nova Scotia to California. To date 100 
students have graduated from High School 
and all but two or three have entered college; 
the ministry, medicine and educational work 
being the objectives of most of the boys and 
Bible Institute courses, teaching and nursing 
claiming the largest number of the girls. An 
unusually large number of the graduates are 
looking forward most hopefully to becoming 
missionaries, Their early, happy experiences 
in Korea have had much to do with this 
desire. A most gratifying illustration of this 
hope was seen in the group of 21 Princeton 
Theological Seminary students. who recently, 
in an open letter to the Church, asked for an 
opportunity to serve the Church on the Mission 
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field. Five of those 21 young men were 
graduates of this school and a sixth one spent 
his early years here. The school naturally is 
proud of the group and wishes most earnestly 
to continue to instil such a spirit into the 
minds and hearts of all its students. 

The natural field of the school is Korea but 
circumstances have gradually added to this 
field so that today we draw students from all 
parts of Korea, from Manchuria, from China 
all the way from Shanghai north to Mongolia 
and from Japan. For the past few years, 25 
to 40 students from outside Korea have been 
in attendance, and the prospects for the future 
are good for a continuation of this group. The 
school originally accepted only children of 
missionaries. Today about 15% of the enrol- 
ment is from business homes. 

This gathering of children from such widely 
separated districts has manifest advantages 
for all concerned. In the first place it hasa 
decidedly broadening influence upon the 
children themselves as they learn either direct- 
ly or indirectly that their home contacts are 
extremely limited and that the world is larger 
than what they sce immediately about them. 
Among the students in the school, questions 
relating to Mongolia, Manchuria, China and 
Japan are as common subjects of conversation 
as are those relating to economic and social 
problems in our homelands. They acquire in 
a natural way a world-mind and learnasa 
result to have a feeling of sympathy for and 
interest in people of many lands. In the 
second place, it has even a larger influence 
upon the missionaries themselves working in 
the several lands. Because of the students, 
considerable numbers of parents and friends 
visit Korea, and their visits almost invariably 
are fruitful in the interchange of missionary 
ideals and policies. There has also been a 
noticeable increase in the travel of mission- 
aries and their children to China during these 
recent years. The school feels, therefore, 
that it is helping to create situations which 
are productive of great good to all the coun- 
tries represented by its students. 


There are certain aims which are stressed in 
the school which, we believe, help to give ita 
distinctive place. The statement of these aims 
is far easier than their actual realization; and 
no one is more conscious of the shortcomings 
than those in charge. Stated briefly these 
aims are four in number, 

First, the school aims at giving the best pos- 
sible education as a preparation for meeting 
the problems of life. This aim is influenced 
very largely, however, by the fact that nearly 
all graduates expect to enter some college. 
As a result the course of study is specifically a 
college-entrance course. By a proper coordina- 
tion and rotation of subjects, however, it has 
been possible to fit students for admission to 
the Arts, Science, Medical and Engineering 
courses in college, and so students have found 
little disadvantage in remaining here for their 
full High School course regardless of what 
plans they have for future study. With a 
faculty of seven full-time teachers and help 
from a considerable number of other teachers 
for part time, the teaching has been well 
cared-for and usually well done. Graduates 
from the school have made excellent records, a 
considerable number having already won their 
Phi Beta Kappa keys and others being well 
on the road to that goal. And a number of 
colleges have written asking for as many of 
our graduates as we can turn their way. 

Second, the school aims to create environ- 
ment which is both normal and wholesome 
with as many of the unfortunate distractions 
of life in the homelands eliminated as possible. 
This is not an easy thing to accomplish for 
the simple reason that we all do not see eye 
to eye on the questions involved. To accom- 
plish this aim, however, a variety of activities 
is encouraged among which athletics play a 
large part especially those forms which enable 
the students to compete with teams from 
Korean and Japanese schools. The school 
teams seldom are able to show champion- 
ship form, but exercise a large influence on 
their opponents through a fine spirit of sports- 
manship which they uniformly exhibit. This 
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year for the first time, the school hockey team 
was able to win from the Chosen Christian 
College. For two years the school tennis 
team held the trophies for the All-Korea 
Tennis Tournament in both singles and doubles. 
Another important activity which contributes 
to the accomplishment of this aim is the 
journalistic work done in publishing the school 
paper, the ‘““Kum and Go’’ and an annual, the 
‘‘Kulsi’, both of which call for the best 
journalistic, artistic and business talent of the 
students. Dramatic and musical programs 
are given at frequent intervals and some 
opportunities for enjoying the best music and 
art are provided. Special mention should be 
made of the fine work done by Mr. and Mrs. 
Malsbary and Mrs. Lutz in the musical depart- 
ment of the school. Nearly 75% of the 
students are directly profiting by their teach- 
ing and by their life, for they are more than 
music teachers, They are living epistles of 
the power of God, and music is only one 
means of expressing that power to others. 
Through their efforts, many students acquire 
a knowledge of music which is of inestimable 
value to them in the business of life. 

Third, a sound constructive faith in the 
Word of God and faith in Jesus Christ as 
Savior from sin is taught in the school and 
frequent opportunities are given for making 
this faith real. During the past year, the 
students have been divided into five Christian 
Endeavor groups, each meeting separately, 
in order to permit a large number to partici- 
pate regularly. Once each week one of the 
students has conducted the morning Chapel 


service and these talks have been well-prepar- 
ed and most helpful. At the opening of 
school in September, Dr. Stokes conducted a 
series of special meetings for the deepening 
of the spiritual life of the students with results 
which have been most pleasing. These efforts 
have been well-supported by the members of 
the local community who are most eager to 
help the school. 

Fourth and last, the school aims to promote 
the physical welfare of the students in every 
way. To accomplish this, annual physical 
examinations are required. Dr. McArlis an- 
nually spends a month here and examines 
every student, giving necessary dental care. 
An infimary is maintained by the school where 
suspects are isolated. One of the doctors 
of the Union Christian Hospital acts as School 
Physician and gives valued advice and help 
to those in charge. Miss Dorothy Adams, as 
matron, gives her full time to the work and 
supervises the dormitories and the activities 
of the students. 

With all this organization and oversight, . 
however, owing to the age of the children, 
many are the failures of the school. Weare 
thankful for the sympathy and cooperation of 
parents in the work, for without these, it 
would be impossible to carry on a school which 
faces difficult problems especially those relat- 
ing to finances, travel and co-education. We 
thank God for the measure of success we 
have attained and press on in the hope that 
we may serve our fellow workers even more 
efficiently than we have done in the past. 
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Teaching in the Home 


Mrs. H. H. HENDERSON 


“OR SEVEN YEARS a room in our 
house has been set aside for our 
home school. There are even real 
school desks, a reminder of the time 
when Taiku had a school for missionary 
children. Five mornings a week school starts 
at nine o’clock and continues until the noon 
whistle blows. 

Three pupils have graduated from our home 
school and are in the school for missionary 
children in Pyengyang. . Although the Calvert 
Course outlines studies for six years, we have 
felt that by the time a child is ready for 
sixth grade he- should have the benefit of 
study with other children. Two pupils have 
just left for America. The period of adjust- 
ment there will not be easy for them as 
everything will be so different with new 
surroundings, new faces, new methods of 
study. Fortunately though, seven times 
eight will be fifty-six there also and words 
will be spelled the same as they are here. 

The Calvert Course has proved very helpful 
because of its daily outline. With a certain 
amount of work to be accomplished each day, 
both pupil and teacher feel that each lesson 
must be finished at the end of the morning. 
Some may feel that it is best to follow the 
whole course exactly but it has been advisable 
here to omit some of the minor subjects so as 
to concentrate on the more important ones. 

This last year there have been four pupils 
studying, all in different grades. When one 
thinks of how a country school teacher can 
successfully teach eight grades, four grades 
seem as nothing, but for some reason, proba- 
bly my inexperience, it was hard to do just- 
ice to all four. The little first grader needed 
more attention than it was possible to give 
him and still have time to listen to the recita- 
tions of the others and give them help that 
they needed. 

It has been interesting to note, even among 
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seven cousins, the great diversity of interest 
and ability shown in the different subjects. 
One pupil from the very first has been very 
good in composition work whereas for her 
cousin, compositions were the most dreaded 
of all lessons. However, after a year of 
writing the many compositions required in the 
Calvert Course, the one who did not like 
compositions now does them willingly and 
with quite creditable results, although she 
does not write with the natural ease of her 
cousin. One pupil had such a hard time 
with spelling that it was always a relief 
when the spelling period was over but even 
the misspelling of words became amusing 


when she wrote on a geography paper that 
the capital of Maryland was ‘‘Anneappleliss.”’ 
One of the most important things to be 
observed in home teaching is regularity. If 
the child knows that he must be in his seat 
every morning at nine o’clock he will not 
say, “I don’t want to have school today” as 
he is very apt to do if there is school one 
day and not the next. Household plans must 
all be made before school starts because in- 
terruptions do not make for successful study. 
In a large family where there are smaller 
children these interruptions are not always 
unavoidable but they should be eliminated as 
much as possible even though the antics of 
smaller brother who has escaped his amah are 
much more interesting than the reading lesson. 
Another thing of importance in this, as in 
all teaching, is patience on the part of the 
teacher. How easy it is to fail in this respect ! 
Some mornings study and recitations will go 
like clockwork while on other mornings a 
pupil doesn’t seem to know anything. 
Some parents enjoy teaching their children 
while for others it may easily become a 
burden. There are times when the task may 
seem more of a duty than a pleasure but in 
this as in all things, God gives not only the 
ability needed but a willingness to do the 
work before you, and you come to realize that 
it is really a privilege to teach the children day 
by day, to watch their development, to see 
their joy when they have successfully com- 
pleted a difficult lesson and to share with them 
thus intimately their morning hours of study. 


What Price School? 


Mrs. C. C. AMENDT 


MASETTING: Private residence of rural 
missionary. Room used as a school 
by children of the family. 

a Time: 8:30 to 12:30 any morning 
Ecosnt Saturday and Sunday. Important 
characters: 

Prima, aged 10, in fourth grade. 
Secunda, ,, 8, » second ,, 
Pupils\Tertius, ,, 2, in no grade at all, 
but “ina class by himself”, and 
“in-to everything.” 
Teacher—Mrs. Missionary-—- Teacher — Mo- 
ther—Homemaker,— House-keeper et cetera. 
Other characters: Amah, Cook, Outside 
man, Secetary, Father, Policeman, American 
neighbor, Chinese huckster, Blind beggar, H. 
S. student, Old lady, Postman. 


Scene I 


Mrs. Htcetera—(entering school room door) 
No, Tertius, you can’t come in here. This is 
school. Play with your blocks. Here’s a 
crayon, Go with amah, that’s a good boy. 

Secunda—(looking up from spelling) But, 
mother, if you give him a crayon, he’ll write 
all over the nursery wall with it. 

Mrs. Etcetera—Secunda, please keep to your 
spelling ! ° 

Secunda—This is the worst spelling lesson 
I’ve ever looked at! 

Prima—(from the heights of fourth grade 
dignity) That’s it, mother. If she’d study it, 
instead of looking at it, it wouldn’t seem so 
hard. 

Mrs. Etcetera—Are you ready to recite your 
history, Prima ? 

Prima—Yes. I’ve just been waiting for you 
to come in. What did Mrs. M......... ask you 
about station meeting ? 


Mrs. Etcetera—I’ll tell you later. Let’s get 


on with school................ Now; study as far as ~ 


page 61 in your grammar, while I hear Se- 
cunda in spelling—“think”, ‘‘road”, “city”, 


“gmall”’—don’t you remember that word? 
Sound it out......... 

Secunda—That beggar is yelling so loud, I 
can’t think. . 

Mrs. Ete.—Pay no attention. Kim So Bang 
will take care of the beggars while we study,- 
‘‘small”, then “large”, now “‘bright’’—Oh, oh! 
What’s happened? (enter amah with shriek- 
ing Tertius, who has fallen and cut his upper 
lip.) Spelling gets another ‘‘puncture” and the 
grammar lesson goes ona strike. Mrs. Ete. 
turns nurse in a twinkling; Tertius is soothed, 
but school gets behind schedule. Secretary 
working in the office, takes advantage of this 
“recess” to inform Mrs. Ete. that Yi......... her 
former English student, home for vacation 
from college in Seoul, is here to call. Curtain. 


Scene 2. 


Something like Scene I, only ‘‘more so’’. 
Curtain doesn’t rise. 


Scene 3. 


Prima and Secunda, much chastened by 
what has taken place in Scene 1, are in rapt 
study. Mrs. Etc., outwardly stern and digni- 
fied, inwardly relaxes for a precious five min- 
utes. Rap at the door; cook delivers parcel 
post package from U.S. A. Mrs. Ete. pays and 
signs for it. 

Secunda—(leaping from her seat) Oh, 


goody! My package from grandma! The 
birthday one she wrote about; Let’s open it 
now. 


Mrs. Ete.—Go back to your seat, Secunda. 
You forget this is school. 

Another rap at door; cook announces that 
old grandmother Whang has come in from the 
“Heavenly Honor” church and wants to sight- 
see the foreign house. 

Mrs. Etce.—All right, cook. Tell her to sit 
down and wait for a few minutes. Prima, 
haven’t you finished your composition yet ? 
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Prima—No, mother. I’ve done just one 
paragraph, and I don’t care if I don’t do an- 
other. What do I care about the Trojan War! 
When are we going to get through studying 
about wars, can you tell me that?............... 
What is Secunda crying about out there in the 
hall ? 

Mrs. Etc.—She went out to get a drink. 
Let’s See@.........00. 

Secunda—Oh, Mother, Tertius has been in 
to our room and pulled out every last piece of 
furniture from the doll house—we had it fixed 
so nicely, and, where, oh where has he put 
my darling Teddy Bear’s eye!! 

Mrs. Etc.—Don’t cry, dear! We'll find it. 
Go back to your lessons. I’ll be up in a few 
minutes after I’ve visited with old grand- 
mother Whang. When you’ve finished the 
composition, Prima, start in on your zoology 
lesson. Interesting animals today, you know. 
Don’t worry about the lost eye, Secunda. 
Pretend Teddy was shot by a brave hunter. 
Exit Mrs. Etc. 

Some time later she returns to the school 
room. 

Secunda—The Whang lady stayed a long 
time, didn’t she, mother ? 

Mrs. Etc.—Not so long. The new police- 
man came after she left. 

Secunda—What did he want, Mother ? 

Prima—Did he ask our ages this time, Moth- 
er? I hope you didn’t tell him I’m ten, 
’cause I’ll soon be eleven, you know. 

Mrs. Etc.—He wanted some information— 
asked about Daddy’s work, then asked what I 
did. I said I was a ‘‘house-wife” and he said 
“any occupation ?”’ 

Prima—What did you say, Mother ? 

Mrs. Ete.—Never mind, I’ll tell you later. 
We must get on with our school. Let’s see 
the list of animals. Shall we start in with the 
chameleon ? What does your book say about 
him ? 


Prima—Interesting things! If you put him 


on red he turns red; on green he goes green, 
and if he gets on something blue, then he’s 
blue. Wish I could see one! 

Mrs. Etc.—I never saw one, Prima, but I 
feel like one this morning, There’s a story, 
too, about a chameleon who once got on a 
piece of Scotch plaid and............ 

Prima—Oh, Mother, what happened then ? 

Mrs. Etc.—(wearily, very wearily). He 
“busted” trying to make good !! 

Slow curtain. 
(The End) 


Second Generation Missionaries 


There are in Korea twenty six of the 
members of the six Protestant Evangelical 
Missions and five foreign school teachers 
who are “second generation missionaries” or 
“Korea Kids’? as they call themselves. Also 
a number of the children of the Missions are 
missionaries in other lands. 

This is to be expected and is of great value 
to the cause of missions. Other qualifications 
being equal, the second generation mission- 
aries’ greater facility in the use of the lan- 
guage, their ability to enter more easily into 
the life of the people, and their missionary 
background are qualifications which make 
them most valuable missionaries, 

In Korea from now on, it would be possible 
to have nearly all the new missionaries from 
this class. However this would be a mistake. 
There will be a need also for younger mission= 
aries with a different viewpoint, and with 
a somewhat dierent training and background 
in order to maintain a proper balance in 
mission policies and attitudes. 

We hope that many second generation 
missionaries can be appointed and that a 
large proportion of these ean be sent to other 
lands than those in which they were reared. 
This is the opinion of many. EDITOR 
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The Seoul Foreign School 


Rev. W. M. CLARK, D. D. 


MAINCE THE first contacts of the West 
with Korea began only a little more 
than fifty years ago the history of 
><, any “Foreign School” in Korea is 
naturally rather brief. In the period from 
1901 to 1904 we find mention of a small school 
for foreign children in Seoul, with one teach- 
er and fifteen pupils, but not until 1912 was 
the present organization known as the SEOUL 
FOREIGN SCHOOL ASSOCIATION formed with 25 
charier members. In that year Miss Ethel 
Van Wagoner, now Mrs. H. H. Underwood, 
began her work as teacher of the elementary 
grades with an enrollment of 27 pupils. Since 
that time the School has grown steadily and 
prospered. The first Eighth Grade graduates 
appeared in 1914 and since then 119 have 
been graduated, in 19 classes, while the first 
High School graduate was in 1919. From the 
High School, 28 have graduated in 11 classes, 
but a very much larger number have had a 
partial high school course and have gone home 
to finish college preparatory work, owing to the 
furlough period of parents, which frequently 
interrupts the school life of the pupils. 

The enrollment of pupils in the entire school 
in the 12 years since 1923 shows an average of 
slightly more than 82. The peak year was 
1931-1932 when the number reached 96; since 
then the number each year has been 90, 88 
and 389, respectively. The number of teachers 
employed for full time work has increased to 
five, with three paid for part time and with 
eight or nine additional volunteer teachers 
giving much of their time to make the school 
as efficient as possible, T'o carry on the work 
of twelve grades requires a staff of sixteen or 
seventeen. 

The physical equipment of the Seoul Foreign 
School has grown notably since 1922, when 
the first large gift of $15,000. was secured from 
the Sage Fund through Mrs. Wm. P. Schell. 
With this as a beginning, the patrons were 


encouraged to purchase the present valuable 
property for Yen 52,279. An additional Yen 
30,000. was spent in enlarging and equipping 
the plant and the Auditorium was named 
MORRIS HALL in honor of Mr. J. H. Morris, who 
had been so largely responsible for this not- 
able advance. 

In January 1934 :the Intermediate Grades 
were moved into the Annex, as was the Library 
afew months later. Here, too, it is planned 
to install the science laboratories as soon as 
fund sare available. Hitherto pupils in Physics 
or Chemistry have had to go to the Chosen 
Christian College for their laboratory work. 

The Seoul Foreign School has been, in the 
nature of the case, a College Preparatory © 
School and it has had a long enough record 
for one to evaluate its work by tracing the rec- 
ord of its graduates. Judged in this way the 
School has done an unusually efficient work in 
spite of the handicap of a lack of sufficient 
funds. Since the student body is rather a 
select group, many of whose parents are col- 
lege and university graduates, we would ex- 
pect more from the students than from an 
average high school in the West, but con- 
siderable credit must be given the School for 
the training and preparation furnished. The 
High School course is designed to meet the re- 
quirements of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board (481 West 117th. St., New York 
City), which means that the highest standards 
must be maintained. 

Two special features, among many, may be 
noted :—one, that owing to the fact that 
French is taught as a spoken language, quite 
a number of pupils from this School have 
made enviable records in French at college ; 
another, that unusual facilities are given in 
music. With Mrs. J. L. Boots as Music Super- 
visor, and the hearty co-operation of Mrs. 
Arthur Gorman and other teachers in the 
city, it is so arranged that in four Recitals 
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during the year, each pupil is given an oppor- 
tunity to appear at least once in recital as 
soon as the teacher deems the advancement 
sufficient. 

The yearly Budget of the School amounts 
to about Yen 21,000. and since the annual 
trave! account for the five teachers requires 
Yen 3,000. the effort is being made to secure 
an endowment of at least Yen 50,000. to meet 
this expenditure. Already a beginning has 
been made. A portion of the land in connec- 
tion with the School has been sold for Yen 
27,000. and this money is invested and held as 
endowment. When the remaining bonded in- 
debtedness of about Yen 14,000. is paid off, it 
is expeeted that the endowment will be built 
up to Yen 50,000. or more. In the Budget for 
1985—1936, Yen 2,000. has been placed toward 
extinguishing that much of this debt. A num- 
ber of Missions give yearly grants to the 
School and the balance is raised by the fees 
charged for pupils. 

The value of such a school can scarcely be 


over-estimated. Giving college preparatory 
werk to the children of missionaries and other 
foreigners resident in the Orient, it deserves 
the united support of business concerns, of 
mission bodies and of individuals interested 
in such enterprises. Such a school should 
be made a model in every respect to show 
the principles of modern pedagogy in actual 
application. Undoubtedly there is a great 
difference between the methods of pedagogy 
as applied in the Orient and in Occident 
and the West has much of value to offer the 
Kast. By gfving a living example in a well 
equipped school, we can do muck to illustrate 
the most efficient methods. Some of the 
schools for nationals are well equipped in 
every respect, while thus far the Seoul For- 
eign School has failed to secure the funds 
needed to permit it to increase its efficiency 
and take its place as a model school. In spite 
of handicaps it has made a very great success 
and this in itself makes its call for funds and 
equipment more urgent ! 


In The Trail of the Donkey Men 


Rev. Bruce F. HunNT 


~£MONG OTHER DUTIES that were 
“thrust upon”? me as a young mis- 
sionary, coming into a going concern, 
Ne” was the job of superintending 
colporteurs in the employ of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society working in our territory. 

If not the most important, certainly the 
distribution of the written Word of God is 
as important as any other form of work in the 
catalogue of jobs on the mission field. And 
we cannot thank the British and Foreign Bible 
Society enough for the work they are doing 
in Korea as well as in other lands, and are 
grateful for any chance to share in the bur- 
dens of this work. 

Having been brought up on the mission 
field, when I found myself with the job 
I went back in memory to the colporteurs who 
used to come to Father’s “study” to stock up. 
Most intriguing to the missionary’s small son 
were their donkeys tied in the back yard, 
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waiting for more loads of red, green, blue, 
and black covered Bibles and Hymn Books, 
and tracts of all hues. I remember the 
respect with which I looked up to those godly 
men, for so they seemed even to my childish 
eyes, and of how lovingly Father seemed to 
receive them and again bid them farewell, 
more lovingly it seemed than even other 
workers. I could tell from their talk and the 
looks of their loads, clothes and faces, that 
they had been long distances, covered hard 
roads, and met many people. The successful- 
ness of their work was demonstrated by the 
fact that they went out leading donkeys 
whose pack saddles squeaked under the heavy 
loads, to return, having disposed of the entire 
loads, not once but time after time. 

When I came to be the receiver of colpor- 
teur reports I did not find these scenes or 
feelings being re-enacted. What was wrong? 
Had I surrounded the past with an unreal 
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halo? Or was it just the supercritical spirit 
that often seems to accompany the optimism 
of youth? The colporteurs seemed to be re- 
ceiving pay out of proportion to the work 
done, for while they reported travelling 
certain sections and selling certain quantities 
of books, the four colporteurs did not leave 
the impact on the territory that it seemed 
either they should or that the earlier colpor- 
teurg had. In country districts, even non- 
Christians spoke by name of colporteurs of 
the ‘‘donkey days” but only occasionally did 
I run acrcss a trace of the present workers. 
And again they did not seem to have as much 
of the respect of the churches as they should. 
But facing facts did not in itself encourage us. 
Two of our four colporteurs had already been 
dropped due to lack of funds in the British 
and Foreign Bible Society treasury ; we were 
left with salaries for two men and only one 
regular colporteur on the job. We began 
to. think and pray as to how conditicns might 
be improved, and we feel God has led us toa 
solution. 

To begin with, we continued the regular 
colporteur and with the remaining salary 
decided to use four men, working in pairs, 
for three months, between December and 
April, instead of one man for twelve months. 
The advantages of this method seem several: 

(1) We can employ men temporarily ; they 
are therefore not tempted to take up the 
work because it offers a permanent livelihood, 
nor must the superintendent of colporteurs 
suffer when the Society funds run low and 
he must drop a man from the pay roll, 
resulting in readjustments and _ hardships 
for the ex-colporteur and his family. (2) 
The months above mentioned are compara- 
tively free months in rural Korea (which is 
practically all of Korea), thus making it 
possible to get men who already have jobs 
and are successes anyway, to use their talents 
for the Lord during the slack months. They 
go back to their farms when seed time 
arrives. (3) As these are the “free months” 
on the farms it is also easier to meet people, 


have leisure to read, and being the months 
after harvest people have more of the 
wherewithal to purchase books thus making a 
more ready sale. (4) Being for a shorter 
time the missionary can give more attention 
than if he had to do it all the year round 
including summers when he is away. (5) 
Being for a shorter time the men can work 
more intensively and at a higher pitch than 
would be possible to keep up all the year 
round. (6) Working in pairs was Christ’s 
method and it has proved worthy of the 
originator. The men provoke one another to 
good work. 

We chose our men, with one exception, from 
students in our Bible Institute or those who had 
just graduated. We chose for spiritual quality 
before anything else and their sales ran high 
almost in proportion to their faith. 

I would be interested to know what other 
colporteurs do in other fields than ours. Since 
I have been keeping colporteur records, none 
of the men under me have made over 5,000 
sales in a year. Of course the price of the 
gospel portions was reduced to one-half this 
year but this does not account for a quadrup- 
ling of the sales. In previous years the highest 
sales in any one month were those made when 
the colporteurs travelled with the man from 
headquarters, some sample figures being 1155, 
1195, 882, 1083, 1581. Against these are some 
lows when they are out alone, 257, 270, 281, 
with the more usual being around 400. 

This year the men began their work by 
going on a trip with the man from headquar- 
ters. Whether it was due to the fact that 
“new brooms sweep clean” or to the reduction 
in the price of the portions, the lowest sale of 
Scripture portions for anyone of the four men 
was 1885 during the month, or 254 more 
copies than the highest in any month done by 
a “regular” colporteur, and the highest was 
1970 copies or 889 more than the highest in 
previous years. 

The remarkable thing, however, is that the 
sales did not fall off to any considerable 
degree during the succeeding months when 
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the men were on their own. The total for 
the four men for the first month when they 
were with the man from headquarters was 
7630; during the second month when they 
were on their own, it was 6508 copies ; and in 
_the third month also on their own it was 7000. 
Two of the men actually sold more in the 
third month when they were on their own 
than they did in the first month when working 
with the man from headquarters; one man 
reaching a new high of 2,079 copies in one 
month. Each of the four men, in three 
months sold more Gospel portions than one 
of the full time men did in a whole year. The 
average per month for the four men was 1761 
copies as against a monthly average of 452 
under the “regular” colporteur. 

The purpose of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in paying colporteur salaries and 
travelling expenses and selling the portions 
ata rate under the cost of printing and 
distribution, is that the Gospel might reach 
into every nook and corner of the country. 
For this reason they have not siressed selling 
among the churches themselves. We have 
felt for some time that the churches were 
becoming a neglected field of colportage and 
that the selling of Bibles and Portions in and 
near the churches might in the end be more 
far reaching in results, After conferring with 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Hobbs of the Bible Society 
we therefore took a new depariure in this 
field also, employing the remaining regular 
colporteur. The new departure consisted in 
planning a tour of the churches for him, 


writing out to the churches in advance saying. 


that he was coming and on what date and 
telling them to arrange a meeting in the 
church at which time he would give an 
address, and have Bibles on sale. We got our 
idea from Dr. C. A. Clark of Pyengyang, 
though in his case he employs a man to sell 
other books as well as Bibles and the man is 
not a colporteur of the Bible Society. 


The idea has worked wonderfully. Rev. T. 
S. Soltau who superintends this man’s work 
reports that he has not only sold an unpre- 
cedented number of Bibles and New Testaments 
but that his sale of Gospel portions has also 
greatly increased. During the four months 
he has worked this year he sold 22 Old Testa- 
ments and Bibles, 146 New Testaments and 
4,480 Gospel Portions. But above all, the 
churches see the colporteur at work and 
their respect for him and interest in the work 
has been greatly advanced. In fact one 
reason for the increase in the sale of Gospel 
Portions by the “regular”? colporteur is that 
when he visits the churches, the church people 
themselves and the evangelists get out and 
help him sell. I feel that the willingness of 
the helpers, evangelists and even lay members 
of the churches to cooperate with the colpor- 
teurs in this way received much of its start 
from the talks given by Rev. J. Y. Crothers to 
those gathered for our Men’s Leader’s Class 
last fall, telling of the work being done in 
Andong Station field along this line. 

We have not yet formulated any definite 
plan, though we have wondered whether the 
colporteur should not be sent on this tour 
once if not twice every year. We are keeping 
in mind the main purpose of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society that the colporteurs are 
mainly to reach the .unevangelized districts 
and feel that we have more than efficiently 
killed two birds with one stone. The 
“regular” colporteur comes in from a month’s 
tour with a throat hoarse from speaking every 
night but with joy in a work well done and 
a sales record unsurpassed in the record of 
colportage in this Station’s territory. 

We have just begun and it is hard to judge 
the work from the results of a few months of 
one year but we believe the principles are 
right and that God has witnessed His approval 
of them. 
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The Trend of Thought in Modern Korean Literature 


By Y. H. Kim, Pu. D. 


life, and the depth and width of the 

living of the people will be clearly 

seen in the literature which the 
people produce. When the living is shallow 
and unnourished, the literature will be like 
a little hill which one can survey at a glance, 
but when the living is full of play in richly 
nourished reason and emotion, the literature 
will be like great mountains which will pre- 
sent you an entirely new view of enjoyment 
as you explore along, 

Korean modern literature, by which I mean 
contemporary literature, is also the direct re- 
flection of contemporary Korean living. Liter- 
ature, we understand, is the shadow of the 
people as well as the vision of them. Even 
when imaginations and visions are only dream- 
ing escapes, the escapes will also reveal the 
actual conditions from which they wish to 
depart to their desired hopes. Being startled 
by the unexpected inflowings of other cultures 
and ways of living, unnourished on account 
of curtailed opportunities and privileges, dis- 
couraged with debts and miseries which they 
have inherited from the past, heavily loaded 
with doubtful hopes and impossible attempts, 
Koreans are seeking out the possible ways of 
happy living. 

It is fully understood by any man who 
knows life at all, that human living is full of 
knots and troubles, but the living of contemp- 
orary Koreans, everybody will admit, is full 
of sufferings. As a strong man usually does 
not wish to express his weak points, educated 
Koreans do not wish to show the signs of their 
sufferings, but there they are. The sufferings 
have been so great that the sensitiveness of 
feeling these is almost benumbed, and this 
will explain partly why Koreans enjoy trage- 
dies more than comedies. 

If a great experience produces a great ex- 
pression, there is a possibility that Korea will 
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produce great works of literature, which are 
based on her own experiences. But the peo- 
ple are too tired, it seems, and too heavily 
loaded to bring forth great productions. Too 
comfortable living makes a man lazy, compla- 
cent and visionless ; but too poor living makes 
one discouraged, weak, and easily tired. The 
ideal condition in which one is comfortable to 
use his full energy, and in which his vigorous 
incentive is free from exertions for living, is 
difficult to get. 

In Korea there are only afew men of let- 
ters, in the sense that a man makes writing 
his profession. Perhaps it may be due to 
the fact that the time has not yet come to re- 
gard writing as a profession, but the fact that 
such a time has not come, may be due to the 
reason that Koreans are too poor to purchase 
books. Added ito this, the fact that many 
Koreans read foreign books which they regard 
as containing greater nourishment and en- 
joyment than the works of Koreans, is also an 
obstacle in the way of establishing the writing 
profession. Magazines and newspapers pay 
only a small compensation for accepted articles. 
Consequently the publication of literary pro- 
ductions must be done with the investment of 
the authors. In these situations they have to 
seek other professions while they write. 

No one who knows the depth and width of 
living in Korea will grudge giving his sympa- 
thy and reverence to a few writers who even 
in the midst of many personal difficulties and 
sufferings, attempt to create literature which 
puts a mirror to their living, which gives a 
light for a better future, and provides enjoy- 
able instructive reading. 

The question ‘What is the trend of thought 
in modern Korean literature?’ will be partly 
answered if you ask what is the trend of 
thought in the Korean contemporary living. 
The style, the technic and the skill of writing, 
are essential to literary accomplishment, but 
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the subject matter is, after all, the funda- 
mental thing. The motivating thought that is 
at the the heart of the living of the people, 
and incentive of that living, will reveal 
always the nature of their literary work. 

Prior to 1931, Japanese literature, which has 
an immediate influence upon Korean litera- 
ture, showed a marked trend along socialistic 
and communistic thought. Many writers at- 
tempted to deal with social problems, and lead- 
ing magazines welcomed them. They were 
the expressions of restlessness and of hard 
pressure in the life of Japan. Since 1931 the 
-trend toward socialism and communism, 
however, has gradually died cut, and we do not 
find any prominent work along these lines. 
It is partly due to the sirong hand of the 
police, partly to the economic recovery, and 
above all to the psychological condition result- 
ing from the establishment of Manchukuo. 
Reflecting these influences upon Japanese cur- 
rent thought, Korean writers who once pro- 
claimed socialistic and communistic ideas in 
literature, and who had a great hope in a so- 
cial change, began to disappear. The conver- 
sion of many Japanese socialists and commun- 
ists to the conception of the divine mission of 
Japan, had a great effect on Korean writers 
whe had been opponents of this new move- 
ment. Thus the distinctive note which was 
once in Korean literature for a while, disap- 
peared, and if one is urgently asked to name 
the present motivating idea in recent writing, 
it will be properly answered that there is no 
definite inclination in any particular direction. 

The lack of distinctive leaders may be 
found in any aspect of Korean life, but it is 
typically so in literature. Who are the out- 
standing writers and what are their impelling 
thoughts? To what are they directing the 
people? There are no leaders, for there is no 
urge to follow. Nobody can tell were the cur- 
rent Korean literature is leading the people. 

It may be compared with a room in whicha 
great crowd of people is assembled with no 
chairman, Everybody is free to speak, and 
everybody enjoys this privilege, but no one 


hears attentively what others are saying. 
Everyone is eager to say what he wants to 
express. There are literary critics, to be sure, 
but one gets an impression that they are not 
careful and impartial guides; they are simply 
advertisers of their own views or those of 
author friends, The criticism is not given at 
allin the way a critic should give out his 
thoughtful judgment and guidance to writers. 
On account of this want of correct literary 
judges, writers do not know, on their part, 
whither they are bound, and the people do 
not know what to read. 

Secondly, another characteristic of Korean 
current literature is the personal egoism 
which has full sway in the characters depicted. 
Somehow one generally feels in the atmos- 
phere of most literary productions that every 
one therein leads a life which is centered round 
his own interests. There is not a great cause 
which motivates the people. 

The egoism that is revealed in modern 
Korean literature, is very difficult to explain. 
Many people say that this love of self idea has 
been brought in by students who have been 
abroad, but there is no justification in giving 
such indictments. What a Korean feels sensi- 
tively is the deep consciousness that he has to 
pay a great many debts which his ancestors 
incurred. One is forced to ask sometimes, 
‘Whose fault has it been that I, a Korean, at 
the present time must suffer like this?’, 
Somehow one is inclined to say that it is be- 
cause the average Korean ‘has been lazy, 
inactive, incapable. Miseries and disadvan- 
tages have come on account of these faults of 
the average Korean. 

‘Yet Iam not an average Korean’, his next 
thought is, and this is the idea of nearly all 
educated people of thisland. He feels that he 
is above the average in his country,—that he 
is different from others. He should be free 
from the load that has come on account of 
the faults of others. This egoism begets 
mutual scorn, and this disdain of one an- 
other is a very curse to Koreans. The cry 
should be ‘We are all average Koreans. 
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Others are equally as intelligent and capable 
as we are. Dedicating all our abilites to the 
cause of the people, we have to pull together 
in order to lead the people’. 

Here is my interpretation of the situation: 
While the time-worn conception of ‘yangban- 
sangnum (high class-low class) was still alive, 
there was the thought that some people were 
higher than others. But the coming of west- 
ern thought gradually weakened this concep- 
tion and especially the spread of Christianity 
_ helped a great deal in breaking down this so- 
cial barrier. Many sangnums received Chris- 
tianity in order to be of equal position with 
yangbans. On the destructive side it was 
quite successful, but a mutual reverence which 
western democracy should bring was not 
learned soon enough. Added to this, with 
annexation the Korean nobility was done 
away with. The idea that some were of 
noble blood died out, and the sense of equa- 
lity was strongly impressed upon the people. 
Koreans have begun to feel that they are 
equal to one another and no Korean can be 
above any person or persons. 

Another drift of thought in modern Korean 
literature may be explained by saying that 
there are two attitudes toward life: laissez 
faire and anew start. Korean intellect- 
ual people are in the condition of great un- 
rest, which is due to the unrest of their living. 
The difference between possibilities that they 
dream and their actual accomplishment makes 
a great gulf, and the attempt to bridge this 
gulf makes them hopeless and discouraged. 
Here the characters in contemporary literature 
lead a life of laissez faire. They do not find 
any incentive to inspire their lives. How can 
a man escape from the chain which social 
fate puts upon his existence? Some of these 
characters find enjoyment of living and the 
escape from the pain of it, in drinking and 
romantic wild life. A chimney sweeper in a 
novel drinks at the end of his laborious day, 
and cries out in the city: ‘Why is it impos- 
sible for a Korean to live without drinking ?’ 
Yet the wild living means economic misery 


and moral chaos. When something is too far 
beyond one’s possibilities, one is apt to let the 
matter drift whereever it will. 

Still there is a sign in modern writings of a 
new start by men and women, who are hum- 
ble but firm and self-educated. The founda- 
tion should be laid with the actual conditions 
as its base. The cultural life that is imported 
from others is quite good; the consumption 
of modern factory-made goods is quite agree- 
able, but happy life should be sought in sim- 
ple living. Korean life should be built again, 
starting from the very beginning of simple 
economic life. There is the vision of the bet- 
ter future of Korea. The education of the 
country, the instilling of a higher culture, the 
betterment of the neighborhood, the raising 
of standards of family life, and most of all, a 
broader cooperative spirit should be the 


foundation stones of a new Korea. 


In many recent stories we find that the hero 
leaves the city life with all its comforts and 
conveniences, and goes back to his own native 
village where he starts educational and econom- 
ic betterment. Love in these stories is not 
a hot house flower nor one bred in a tea room, 
nor a gaudy rose of the moving picture 
shows, but a simple fragrant flower born of 
mutual labor on the soil. It is clearly pro- 
claimed that one is happy only when he has 
conquered his own egoism, and a joyful note 
of peaceful, purposeful living is heard again. 
Perhaps this may be only a dream of the peo- 
ple who fail in modern city life, but the 
thought that one should go back to his own 
real self and make a new start, is a valid, 
living ideal. 

Where will modern Korean literature lead 
the people or where will Korean living at 
the present turn the people? Literature does 
reflect life, but it should give a higher vision 
as well. The solution of the problem will de- 
pend upon the answer which the people them- 
selves make. Will the Korean people be dop- 
ed by the drugs of laissez faire or will they 
have courage enough to make a new start and 
build a new road leading to a nobler destiny ? 
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Broken Pieces 
R. M. WILSON, M. D. 


WOULD LIKE to tell the children 
about a boy in our Leper Colony. The 
disease of leprosy had amputated 
eee every one of his fingers, leaving two 
stubs and one thumb. Now that would terribly 
handicap most people but it does not seem to 
worry him in the least as he goes about busy 
as a bee and as happy asa lark. His joy is to 
repair all broken dishes,: crockery, pots and 
such. His mixture for repair is a_ secret, 
though he has promised ‘to tell me the secret 
before he passes on to his reward. He used 
burnt rubber, some rosins and a few other 
things. I usually take my guests to see his 
work and the other day he said ‘This repaired 
pot will he good for years to come and 
these dishes as good as new.” Where there 
are 730 lepers with all'forms of cripple hands 
and fingerless stubs there will be a lot of 
dropping of dishes and breaking of china. 
So he keeps busy and the thing I like is 
that he isso happy at his job—even with all 
his fingers gone. Some well and healthy 
people will fret their lives away from some 
little pimple on their face. Suppose you were 
like Anne here with every finger gone, all 
her toes and one foot gone? She has been 
with us for 12 years and always the same, 
never any worse. When Anne eats her rice 
her spoon must be tied to her fingerless hand 
stub, yet she is always cheerful and happy. 

People often tell me that I have a terrible 
job caring for lepers. Yes, many of them come 
to us.as sad, broken pieces of humanity, thrown 
out by family and village and no longer desired. 
A boy was discharged from the Colony but 
returned after a few months saying “My 
villagers would not allow me to drink from 
our well or walk in the village path, my 
father told me that my presence there would 
mean that my sister and brother couldn’t ever 
marry; so they threw me out again and I have 
come back to you.” 
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Yes, we have faces like a flat tire, where one 
can neither laugh nor ery or give expression 
of any sort, where the tears drain constantly 
over the face. 28% of our cases show this 
facial paralysis and if treatment is started 
late, no recovery from this deformity can be 
expected. This facial paralysis causes the 
shrinking of the fat and muscles of the face 
and often results in one taking on the appear- 
ance of a corpse. I believe this is the thing 
that has made leprosy the most dreaded of all 
disease, for it makes one look like a dead man 
walking about. 

In 1926 ‘‘Insoone”’ came to us: with his little 
sister and the nodular form of the disease 
had given them the appearance of old people 
sixty or seventy years of age. The sister died 
but “Inscone’”’ recovered and today is a fine 
man. He i3 my best doctor and he gives his 
time prescribing and diagnosing other lepers 
troubles. He has written about 4,000 prescrip- 
tions in a year. He is President of the C. E. 
also, and one of our best leaders. 

Some doctors will give you the horse laugh 
when you speak of “curing’’ a leper, yet we 
are curing hundreds. Its the greatest joy in 
the world to take these broken, outcast pieces 
and see them made over into “ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

A more dreadful thing than leprosy is the 
sin sick soul within each of us and God alone 
can patch up and make over these broken 
things. In fact the very first thing in every 
life should be the matter of getting our broken 
hearts repaired and right with Him. Only 
the blood of our Savior can do this. We may 
shudder at the sight of a leper but what is 
God’s feeling when looking into our sinful 


unrepentant hearts? Man looks upon _ the 
lepers as dreadful pictures and while their 
bodies may be broken, their hearts may be as 
white as snow and cleansed by His blood. 
Man looks on the outward appearance but 
God looks on the heart. 


A Christian Leper Colony 


REv. J. Y. 


ed ERE IS A little leper colony, located 
». three miles from my largest country 
4 church. I have visited it twice. 
The leader was left an orphan at 15 
years of age, and developed leprosy at 22. 
‘Since he could not do ordinary work he made 
his living by braiding straw shoes. Several 
_ others gathered round him, and he married a 
leper woman. They have several children. 
In time there were 20 lepers in the colony 
who scattered out to beg in the spring, but 
kept together as much as possible in the 
winter. Six years ago a man came from 
the Leper Hospital in Taiku and organized a 
Mutual Aid Society, since which time the Gov- 
ernment has sent them injections to be given 
by one of their number. Four years ago the 
leader had to have his leg amputated, and a 
man, not a leper, in a near by village helped 
them raise a sum to pay for his operation and 
buy a catalpa leg for him. Three years ago 
Dr. Fietcher, who is in charge of the Leper 
Hospital in Taiku, sent an evangelist, and 
nearly all the lepers decided to become Christ- 
ians. Before that time, when a number came 
in from a begging tour they would get some 
liquor and even some who were not lepers 
would come to drink and gamble with them. 


CROTHERS 


When they decided to build a church they 
gave what they could, and we missionaries 
and nearby churches helped. An elder of 
one of the churches says that before they 
helped build the leper church, beggars came to 
him constantly, but since that time they do 
not bother him at all. The church is large 
enough for the present colony of 60 lepers, 
who are rarely ever all together at once. 
Several lepers are baptized, and on my last 
trip I enrolled four (one a woman) in the 
Bible Correspondence Course. Last Decem- 
ber a number of Taiku lepers were graduated 
from this course. 

What the lepers need particularly now is 
an opportunity to work. The disease dries up 
the muscles of the hands, so that handwork is 
a great help in the treatment of the disease. 
If they had a little land, they could raise a 
large part of what they eat. Of course we 
would not expect them to sell any of the pro- 
duce. If I had the money I would buy some 
fields nearby and let the lepers farm these 
rent free. Then if the Government sent them 
off to some island asylum, which it plans to do 
in the course of some decades, I would sell the 
land and buy nearer fields and use the income 
for charity work in our local hospital. 


Whitewings 


LAURA MCLANE SmITH 


b>, AE LONG, long island fifteen miles 

3 south-west of Sorai Beach often 

4 claims our attention because of the 

mirages which make the island take 

on all sorts of shapes from a great bird with 

wings outstretched over the misty sea to 

castled fortress with outstanding bastions and 
colonnades, 

Whitewings has a long history of contacts 


with the westerner as it lies nearest to Shan- 
tung peninsula and the China sea trade routes. 
Ships from England charted the islands form- 
ing the rim of Sorai bay in 1816, naming them 
the Sir James Hall Group in honor of the ad- 
miral who sent them out, he being president 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. These 
two boats, the Alceste and Lyra stayed some 
time and the captain, Basil Hall, wrote a nar- 
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WHITEWINGS 


rative of his visit that opened up a new world 
with a queer people speaking an unknown 
tongue. 

Then came a colporteur of whom we have 
heard in connection with the wrecking and 
burning of the “‘General Sherman” under the 
walls of Pyengyang in 1866, but few know 
that a Chinese junk brought the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas to Sorai bay the summer before, and 
that his load of Chinese Bibles were all dis- 
tributed to natives on Whitewings and the 
mainland. It is now nearly a hundred years 
since that other daring pioneer, the Rev. Karl 
Gutzlaff landed with his Bibles on these coasts 
from a British boat, the Lord Amherst. It 
took more courage for Thomas a third of a 
century later to land on hostile shores from a 
Chinese junk, for the Chinese were murderers 
and pillagers, hated and feared by the peace 
loving islanders. Mr. Thomas was careful 
that each member of the garrison was supplied 
with a Bible. 

In June of the next year, the fateful year of 
Thomas’s death on the “General Sherman’’ 
and the martyrdom of nine French Catholic 
priests and hundreds of their converts, the 
American schooner ‘Surprise’ was wrecked 
off this very coast and the crew was sent to 
the Border Gate in safety. Then in 1867 the 
Wachusett captained by Commodore Shufeldt, 
lay at anchor within this great bay for a 
week, awaiting an answer from the official 
letter of protest for the destruction of the 
“General Sherman,’’ The Rey. Hunter 
Corbett was the official interpreter of the 
expedition and did not fail to serve a higher 
King in his contacts with the people. In 1871 
a German schooner ‘‘Chusan” was wrecked on 
the Sir James Hall islands and the crew was 
well cared for by the islanders. 

1888 is the next Whitewings contact. Saw 
Sang Yun, Korea’s first Protestant Christian 
brought the Good Word back with him from 
Manchuria where he hed first heard, then 
believed and then helped translate it. But he 
lived in Sorai village and it was there he made 
his first converts. But another man not so 


good, was officially banished to the island of 
Whitewings, taking his Gospel with him. He 
told the islanders of the new doctrine and by 
him they sent a deputation to Sorai to beg for 
teachers and more books and so a little church 
was started. 

Hence, it is no wonder that Dr. Underwood 
and his brave little wife risked the terrors of 
that fitful sea when the Sorai visit was made 
in 1900. “The islanders greeted Dr. Under- 
wood as an angel from God”, writes his wife, 
‘‘hung upon his words and never seemed to 
be able to get enough teaching. [Those who 
could not get close enough to him, the women 
and some of the farm hands, gathered around 
his wife and Mrs. Kim, a Christian who had. 
accompanied us, and listened, full of delight, 
to the words of Jesus and to the hymns, of 
which Korean women are especially fond. 
It was very hard to tear ourselves away 
from these eager people. On the way back to 
Sorai the boat was overtaken by a severe 
storm which threatened to engulf her, but the 
landing was finally made.” 

From that beginning the little group has 
gone on from strength to strength until four 
churches were set spart and this in a popula- 
tion of only about 4,000 for the whole island. 
Of the 46 houses in the village where the 
main group is found, all but two are Christian. 
This is a 1922 report of a missionary, ‘The 
women of Whitewings do all kinds of work as 
readily as the men, except the deep sea fish- 
ing. There are five churches on the island. 
Chinchon is the largest town and the flourish- 
ing church here is only three years old so 
there are great possibilities for growth in a 
town of over 2,000. Chu Wha Chin is already 
entirely Christian and nearly everyone in Wha- 
dong wants to be a Christian. The last of the 
four classes was held in Sakat while watching 
for the fresening gales to come to waft the 
lumbering leaky old junk back to the mainland. 
Practically every Christian woman studied in 
one of these four Bible classes and many of 
their unbelieving neighbors were in for the 
evening evangelistic services.” 
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Believing has not always been easy on this 
Jonely isle. Years ago five men returning 
from a Bible class in Chairyung encountered 
a storm which drove them for seventeen days 
through the open sea and their first sight of 
Jand was opposite Kwangju in South Chulla 
Province. Get your map and try to visualize 
that wintry journey without food and drink. 
Certainly the Christ is meat and drink to his 
followers ! 

Just for one short period has there been a 
resident pastor. Missionary visits are few, 
but very welcome. During a three weeks so- 
journ last spring, one worker found eager 
welcome in every home. With a spiritual 
leader there, what could not be done ‘‘In His 
Name’? The people decided last year for a 
sort of local option—a fine thing but they must 


have carried it too far, as the movement has 
fallen down because it was too good. There 
was to be NO smoking on the island, fines be- 
ing imposed if the rule was violated. The 
magistrate was opposed to the plan as it inter- 
fered with government revenue derived from 
liquor and tobacco. A reform must come 
from within and not all were won inwardly. 
However it was a courageous thing for these 
hardy islanders to do, and we ought to honor 
them for the attempt to make one spot pure in 
a land which is more and mere reeking with 
the filthy weed and the fiery liquor. Their re- 
form is a mirage for the present as their is- 
land so often appears to bathers on the beach 
at Sorai ; but Carrie Nation’s crusade was not 
more doubiful in those early days. 


Mary Beiler-Biddle 
An Appreciation 


By RutH B. Moore 


PRAVING BEEN BORN in a Methodist 
oy parsonage, Mary lived in Ohio, Buf- 
ne: falo, N. Y., and Washington, D. C. 
ears where her fatter: Samuel L. Beiler, 
was Vice Chancellor of Washington University 
and in Boston where he was Dean of the Boston 
Theological Seminary. Through her mother, 
Anna Fisher Beiler, a Home missionary worker 
in Alaska and active in W. C. T. U. work; Mary 
came rightly by a missionary spirit which led 
her to Korea in Dec. 1910, under the New Eng- 
land Branch of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. She was born Jan. 20, 1883 
at Toledo, Ohio, came up through the schools 
wherever her father had charges, started her 
college work at Goucher College and gradu- 
ated from Boston University in 1908. She per- 
sonally knew many of our Methodist bishops 
and other leaders. She was a great reader and 
it was always an inspiration to be with her. 
After coming to Korea, she held appointments 
at Haiju, and Yeng Byen, and previous to her 
marriage, was principal of the Methodist Wo- 


man’s Bible School in Seoul. On July 12, 1921 
she was married to Archbald C. Biddle of 
Chemulpo who survives her, and also a son 
Eugene who was born Aug. 20, 1928. To 
them she was ever a faithful wife and mother. 
She kept up her church activites as long as 
her health permitted, and maintained club 
work for young Korean women. She was also 
active in the Seoul Woman’s Club of which 
she was Treaurer for some time. 

Her faith in her Lord never wavered and it 
was a faith which helped her to endure four 
years of terrible suffering—so we feel that 
her going was a sweet release. The lone- 
ly hearts which are left behind mourn the 
loss of a true wife, mother, sister and friend. 
She passed away at the home of her sister 
Mrs. Kantz at Tacoma, Washington, where she 
had gone a year before in hope of regaining 
her health. 

The memories of her beautiful life only 


challenge us to live and radiate Christ as. 


she did. 
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Pai Chai’s Fiftieth 


HENRY D. APPENZELLER 


6 66 8% NHEN WE celebrate our 50 th anni- 
] versary” has been the phrase 
which for a number of years has 
te <3 prefaced all conversation about 
school affairs. Pai Chai being the first school 
for western learning founded in Korea, her 
Golden Jubilee must be fittingly brilliant. 
And now that it is over and other such cele- 
brations will follow in their train we want to 
set down some of the details and some of the 
high spots of the historic time. 

Nothing can be done without committees; 
over a year previous one was made up of 
three repesentatives each of faculty, alumni, 
trustees and patrons and this group of twelve 
suggested the broad lines of celebration, the 
exhibition of student’s activities, and the cere- 
mony itself. The necessity of a firm financial 
foundation for the school in the next 50 years 
was the burden of these early meetings. The 
trustees decided to try quietly for some large 
donor. With September it seemed as though 
our prayers were to be answered for through 
alumni connections, a donor was reputed to be 
ready to sign on the dotted line for three thou- 
sand yen endowment. The fever and excite- 
ment of the gold rush was upon us but we had 
to restrain ourselves and wait until arrange- 
ments could be made. Then came bargaining 
and what appeared to be cooperation became 
evident as domination, and not being for sale 


after fifty years of history, we turned the gen- © 


tleman down. For Pai Chai was founded, 
and we pray may ever continue to be, a school 
for rearing useful Christian men. The govern- 
ment is charged with the carrying on of gen- 
eral education, but we have no less a goal 
than that of Christian character and changed 
lives. 

So with October came disappointment and 
doldrums, but not for long. The alumni and 
other groups rallied in a slogan of 300,000 
endowment for Pai Chai dividing this sum into 


three of one hundred thousand each, to 
alumni, patrons and trustees, the last in- 
cluding the Mission Board in New York in 
their expectations. Government regulations 
make an aggressive financial campaign next to 
impossible, but the friends of alma mater may 
work for her among themselves, and this is 
their avowed purpose. It is faith, of which 
the evidence is as yet unseen! But without 
faith nothing is accomplished. 

With November came an historic gathering 
at the home of the principal of all those now 
living in Seoul who were connected with the 
school at the time of its founding. Dr. W. A. 
Noble, Mrs. D. A. Bunker, Dr. Yun Tchi Ho. 
Mr. Song Eun Yong, Won Keun, Yi Ik Chai 
and others to the number of eighteen, with 
reporters from the Chosen Ilpo, who indulged 
in reminiscences which were taken down in 
shorthand and published in that paver for a 
couple of weeks under the banner ‘‘Educa- 
tional Beginnings in Korea.” They took pride 
inrecalling that here at Pai Chai the first brick 
building in Korea was erected, the first news- 
paper gotten out, first meetings held under 
parliamentary rules, the first books compiled, 
the first topknots to come off and uniforms 
to be put on, yes, and the first strike attempt- 
ed. The new wine of learning burst the old 
skins, and cabinet ministers were aghast with 
apprehension as to whither Young Korea. 

The fall brought also faculty donation in the 
form of stone steps leading up from the 
athletic field at the center to the upper level, 
making it possible for the march-in to be ac- 
complished in the volume of twelve abreast 
and taking half the time it did previously. The 
staircase cost a thousand yen and is the gift of 
the faculty members as their 50th anniversary 
project. 

With the new school year beginning in April 
the religious department took on new life in 
the form of a new Religious Work Director, 
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Mr. Yi Chong Sun,a graduate of the University 
of California with divinity work taken at 
Princeton and Garrett, the new fiftieth looking 
forward with eager activity as the old Moksa, 
the beloved Kim Chin Ho, gave place to the 
new. 

A new flag was designed and unfurled for 
the first time in June. There had been a flag 
before but it had become frayed and worn out. 
And for many years the school had no flag. 
But the new design, a shield of which the 
margin makes “P” in the native character and 
the center design ‘‘C’’ in blue on a white base, 
and the dual emblem of life formed by P. and 
C. in red in English, furnished an emblem 
which won instant approval by the thousand 
odd who saw it for the first at the 50th cele- 
bration. The flag is the gift of the class of 
1929. 

Although not a part of the anniversary pro- 
gram, an incident occurred on Decoration Day, 
May 30th, which was very moving and _ highly 
appropriate to the day. Fifteen years ago, 
when the writer first became principal of Pai 
Chai there was graduated a most promising 
youth, president of the “Y’’, Choi Soon Sup by 
name, who was carried off by tuberculosis only 
six weeks after graduation. He wasa poor 
boy but he with his class had promised that 
after graduation they would each pay in a sum 
of fifty yen for endowment. So fifteen years 
later, his sister, a Biblewoman who was under 
appointment to Manchuria, brought in one hun- 
dred yen as payment in memory of her brother 
and of a cousin; out of the poverty of this 
woman the promise of the brother was made 
good and on the 50th year of Paichai, Choi 
Soon Sup’s 50 yen were paid in. 

Sat. June 8th, the day of the celebration 
itself dawned fair and warm. Telegrams of 
congratulation began to pour in, over a 
hundred in number. Letters and gifts also 
came and thirteen hundred crowded into the 
chapel at 2 o’clock to take part in and listen 
fo the interesting program.- The Governor 
General was represented by Mr. Watanabe of 
the Educational Bureau and the Governor of 


the Province, Mr. Tominaga also honored us 
with his presence. Bishop Welch, Dr. J. S. 
Ryang the General Superintendent of the 
Korean Methodist Church, Mrs. D. A. Bunker, 
the son of Yi Kyum Na, one of the first two 
pupils of 50 years ago, were there. Miss Alice 
Appenzeller, Presdent of Ewha College for 
Women, daughter of the founder and first 
white child born in Korea, sang a solo, “The 
Kings Call to Greatheart”’ which beautifully 
typified the spirit of the founder. At the door 
as they entered, each guest was presented 
with a folder of four souvenir postals, one of 
which showed the four principals who have 
served fifty years, H. G. Appenzeller from 1885 
to 1902; D. A. Bunker from 1902-1912; H. H. 
Cynn from 1912—1920; and H. D. Appenzeller 
from 1920-to the present, and again at the 
door as they departed, each guest was given a 
cake decorated with the school seal and done 
up like a wedding cake. This method was 
taken as being easier and less expensive than 
trying to serve refreshments to our guests. 
The students were given boxes containing 
cookies and a souvenir towel with the school 
seal upon it. 

Saturday evening a program of concert and 
pageant was planned but the latter had to be 
altered because of police censorship and a 
trifling comedy put on it its place. It had 
been our plan to give the second act of Miss 
Wagner’s play “The Hermit’s Gate” given 
last year in English at the Mission’s celebra- 
tion of its 50th anniversary, but evidently it 
was. thought better to leave history unstirred 
by the revealing verancular in dramatic action, 
for the youth must not have ‘‘dangerous 
thoughts”! Again the auditorium was crowd- 
ed with over a thousand and the program was 
well received. 

On Monday the tenth, from nine in the 
morning till five in the afternoon, the whole 
student body took part in athletic events which 
went off with snap and interest due to the very 


considerable aid of a loud speaker through 


which all events, winners, and items of interest 
were announced. Stating that this was Sta- 
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tion PC50 our announcer kept the audience 
of several thousand amused and at the end of 
the day the alumni give the faculty a ride 
around the field on their shoulders, shouting 
and singing with glee. Thus ended the fes- 
tivities but not the celebration of Paichai’s 
50th anniversary, for rightly to chronicle this, 
one must mention the generous donations of 
the Patrons’ Association, making possible a 
new drawing room in the former judo room 
in the new auditorium building, a joint class 
room to the south where two sections can on 
necessity meet together for the saving of time 
and effort; biology, physics and chemistry 


experiment tables and new equipment, not to 
forget Dr. W. A. Noble’s gift of eleven fine 
microscopes to be set up and used on these 
tables. And then for the fall a three day 
exhibition of student work and educational 
advance of 50 years is to wind up this year of 
jubilee. Modern education has not been long 
in Korea but if the next fifty years are at all 
commensurate with the progress in the first 
fifty, our children will be experiencing things 
which “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath entered into the heart of man”. 
What hath God wrought ! 


Who’s Who among Contributors 


®\R. R. O. REINER is principal of the 
Pyengyang Foreign School and has 
4 been a member of the Northern 

‘ew, Presbyterian Mission since 1908. He 
has been in educational work in Seoul, Taiku, 
/and Pyengyang and for a brief period was 
/ president of the Union Christian College of 
Pyengyang in which institution he is still 
teaching. 

Rev. W. M. Clark, D. D. has been a member 
of the Southern Presbyterian Mission since 
1909 and for some years has been a member of 


the Editerial Board of the Christian Literature: 


Society. He is president of the Seoul Foreign 
School Association. Mrs. Clark is principal of 
the school. 

Mrs. Amendt of the Northern Methodist Mis- 
sion in Kongju, and Mrs. Henderson of the 
Northern Presbyterian Mission in Taiku are 
mothers who have had years of experience in 
teaching their own and other missionaries’ 
children in their stations. 

Dr. Y. H. Kim is the librarian of Ewha 
Women’s College. He is an M. A. of Emory 
University and a Ph.D. of Yale. He wrote 
the very intoresting article, “A Life Sketch of 
Dr. T. H. Yun” which was published in the 
March number (1935) of the “K. M. F.” 

R. M. Wilson M. D. has been a member of 


the Southern Presbyterian Mission since 1908. 
He isin charge of the Leper Colony at Soon- 
chun. Rev. J. Y. Crothers who also writes on 
leper work, has been a member of the 
Northern Presbyterian Mission at Andong 
since 1909. 

The Rev. Bruce F. Hunt, located at Chungju, 
is a member of the Northern Presbyterian 
Mission. Mr. Hunt is a “second generation 
missionary’ and is now on furlough during 
which time our readers will miss his inter- 
esting contribution each month entitled, What’s 
Interesting the Korean Church.” : 

Mrs. Laura McLane-Smith has written many 
interesting and scholarly articles on Korea. 
Among missionaries in Korea she is an out- 
standing botanist and has been honored by 
Japanese botanists in the Imperial University 
who have named plants for her. Her husband, 
R. K. Smith, M. D, also a botanist, is a member 
of the staff of the Union Christian Hospital in 
Pyengyang. Dr. and Mrs. Smith are now on 
furlough. Three of their sons are studying 
medicine. 

Mrs. Ruth B. Moore is the wife of Rev. J. Z. 
Moore, D. D. of Pyengyang. They are mem- 
bers of the Northern Methodist Mission. 

Rev. H. D. Appenzeller is principal of the Pai 
Chai School and son of the founder, the Rev. 
H. D. Appenzeller (deceased) who came to 
Korea in 1885 as the first resident missionary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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A Letter From Sir Wilfred Grenfell 


May 17th, 1985 
Dr. Stanley Martin, 
Severance Hospital, Seoul. 
Dear Stanley : 
dl HANK you for your little ‘‘Doctor’s 
rz Daily Dilemma.” (*) It is very good, 
‘ and I am glad to see that you have 
not lost your sense of humor, which 
was always bright. If I can get our magazine 
to put some of your story in, I hope you will 
not mind. 

I wish I had time to write you more. I 
-pray for you and my prayers seem to be 
answered, unless they are yours. 

Newfoundland, thank God, is having a new 


chance given her. Sir John Simpson is a fine 
Christian expert and, though they are abusing 
him violently, he knows where to get wisdom 
and strength. He is doing more for Christ’s 
Kingdom and for bringing love in action 
to your people and mine, than anything else 
that does not carry any cross in its effort 
to win the crown, in the way of venture and 
work. 

My love to you, my dear old lad. Come and 
see me the next time you come. I never 
forget your cheerful voice and ways. 

_ Affectionately ever, 


(*See ‘‘Korea Mission Field” for May—Ed.) 


Notes and Personals 


Bible Conferences 
Wonsan Beach - August 4-11 
Rev. W. M. MacNaughton, leader; 
Chirisan - August 5.11 
Rev. H. J. Hill, leader; 


Sorai - July 29-Aug. 4. 
Rev. Wm. F. Bull, D. D. Leader 


Stamps for Sale 


JAPANESE COMMEMORATIVES, unused, sheets 
of 20 for ¥ 3.60 ; sheets of 36 for ¥ 7.00. Regular Issue 
1888-1984, including the 1928 Earthquake issue—86 
stamps in all, cancelled, for ¥ 4.00. A complete set of 
Japanese Commemoratives, 1894-1984—66 stamps un- 
used for ¥34.00. :Please apply with remittance to 
H. SANBORN, Pleasanton, Kobe. 


Australian Presbyterian Mission 
Left on furlough 
Miss J. E. McCague, Chinju 
Dr. and Mrs, Taylor and daughter 
The Rev. and Mrs. N. C. Whittemore of the Chris- 
tian Literature Society returned to the United States 
on leave of absence. 


WEEK OF BIBLE STUDY 
CAMP C, E. GRAHAM, CHIDI SAN. 

Dates: August 5th to llth Delightful accomodations 
at Chidi Inn. Address Miss Louise Miller, Chidi Inn, 
Kurei, Korea. 

From Seoul the best connection is by train leaving 
Seoul 10:50 p.m., arriving at Kokujo 9:45 a. m., 
thence by auto-bus to Hwa-am-sa Buddhist temple at 
foot of mountain, reaching Camp about 4 p. m. 
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$ Korea Cloth Korea Cloth 


EVERY YARD GUARANTEED 
TO RETAIN ITS COLOR 
JUST THE MATERIAL 

TO SUIT YOU : 
FOR SPRING PURPOSES 


SEND TO US FOR SAMPLES 


Rye CLE Re ee as (UNO NEMS RN eS Bee ae end. 


FURNITURE oo CROCKERY 


TABLES, CHAIRS, _ SEE OUR BLUE OR TAN 
CABINETS, ETC. I COLOR TEA SETS 


Made at the : Before purchasing Afternoon 
Salvation Army Tea Sets elsewhere. 
Boys’ Home 
Have you shortage in your 
Phoenix Sets ? 
Estimates upon We always have a good supply 
Appiication- to make up. 


Telephone TH E SA LVATI O N A R M se Furikae — 


areas a PUBLISHING & SUPPLIES Keijo 12140 
-. INSIDE WEST GATE, SEOUL 
te 


L®ALEORUREL DRE COLARRRROLRAR OE D0805 00800504 
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-KoREAN Books - Books CHILDREN’S LITERATURE | | 
New Publications every Month ae All Korean ; Illustrated. ae 
on Standard & Popular Subjects. . Tracts 


5 > oa 


ASIN 


: Christmas Books “salar Songs — 
. Pictures A Girl's Prayers - Biographies 
Agriculture Apologetics Bible Stories _ _ Temperance 
Picture Books _ Stories 
Child Paces ‘s. ‘Ss. Supplies 
Stories of Travel Book of Games 


Bible Topics Catechisms Satie 
Biographies Church History Pass Maps 
Care of Children Commentaries 


= li s : : * “ 
ephtees etal es ss Sermons t ee S3 esiaes | |B 
By age? aes ne ee Monthly, with Excellent Pictures and | | A 
Prayer Stewardship ' varied articles on Religion, Temper- | | 
Theology Women & Girls Bible Helps ance, Health, Travel, History, Biogra- | | 
\ phy & Fiction. ae Be 
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Ce WE PUBLISH FOR THE E KOREAN SUNDAY SCHOOL | 
i By KOREAN CHURCHES, THE % | ASSOCIATION & FEDERAL 
KK VARIOUS MISSIONS, THE | & COUNCIL OF MISSIONS 
#8 a SEES 
ne : : a : ye 
as ENGLISH BOOKS SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS | 
By best American & British | ¢ § Jossong — Bie nce 
Authors always in Stock | Gramophone Records in Korean, both 
ED) Ep Hymns and Songs; also Foreign 
x : Travel Music suited to Church use, 
New Books are constantly added to oe oe 
Ke our Stock dealing with:- Fiction Multigraph sited and circulars, ata | | ge 
SR 5k . cheap rate under foreign vised Sec 
HE $8 Theology Evangelism Hilal 
 i& ; sion, : 
id rps Sermons Ch. Organization Hymnals my fee fe 
a a Devotional Educational in Organs, Korean manufacture with ‘4 
NE and Literary Subjects Leaflets American reeds, Remar bly cheap 
¥ . , & Seema! Le |S 
= : ? : Typewriters Ribbons for Various E Be i 
@ Special Orders receive immediate, Music ? 7 oe ers : Cietarersas: te”); 
# personal attention. Machines, Cathous & Paper. 
# yh” 
x] see aa 
ah PUBLISHERS, BOOK-SELLERS, DISTRIBUTORS 
CHONGNO, SEOUL, KOREA 


